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V.— THE MOODS OF INDIRECT QUOTATION. 1 

I. The Indicative. 

It is natural for the average adult to make a distinction among 
ideas, between those which are the product of his own observation 
and thinking, and those which are communicated to him ready- 
made by other persons. Ideas of the former class are, as a 
matter of course, allowed to enter the mind without reserve and 
are accepted as true, while those of the latter class find the mind 
on its guard, as it were, and are only admitted on equal terms 
with the former after a more or less careful scrutiny, if indeed 
they are accepted at all. To be sure, there are exceptions to 
this rule in particular cases and under special circumstances. 
A careful and conscientious man will be on the alert against the 
shortcomings of his own mental and sensual processes, on the 
one hand, and long or intimate association with another person 
and uniform veracity on his part will, on the other hand, lead 
one to grant his ideas the same unquestioning admission as 
one's own. But if we take into account only the average mind 
in its ordinary workings, those conditions, namely, which mould 
linguistic practice, we are obliged to look upon the distinction 
between the two classes of ideas as a fundamental one. The 
proof that this view is correct is furnished by the wide extent to 
which the distinction is recognized in the forms of speech. 

From a psychological point of view we can readily see that 
the two classes of ideas must affect the mind in different ways. 
For entirely apart from intentional or unintentional falsehoods 
in the statements of other persons, their ideas must necessarily, 
in a degree, take us unawares, and appear strange to us, since 

1 The writer is conscious of the fact that the title and headings of this paper 
are somewhat misleading. Its main object is to assign the Latin subjunctive 
of indirect quotation to its proper place as a mood, and what is said about the 
indicative and the accusative and infinitive is intended only as a setting for 
the treatment of the subjunctive, and as an aid in accomplishing this main 
object. This will explain the sketchiness of the treatment in the first two 
divisions of the article, which are not so much coordinate with the third, as 
preparatory to it. 

A preliminary paper which briefly discussed some of the points treated in 
this article was published in the School Review for May, 1902. 
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they are the result of a preceding mental experience with which 
we are, perhaps wholly, unacquainted. Besides, the fact that 
these various ideas come to us each with a stamp of its own, 
affected as it is, though ever so slightly, by the permanent or 
temporary peculiarities of its author, contrasts strongly with the 
uniformity, as it appears to us, of our own mental and sensual 
activities. And this lack of harmony in foreign ideas, with each 
other and with our own, even though the evidence of downright 
falsehood be lacking, will naturally tend to prevent our minds 
from feeling the same degree of ease and hospitality toward 
them which we feel toward ideas of our own production. 

Natural as all this appears, however, it is nevertheless evident 
that this distinction between foreign and native ideas as such, 
has not existed at all times in the history of language. For in 
addition to those forms of indirect quotation by which this 
distinction is clearly and consistently made, there are others in 
which it is not found as an inherent element, but only as an 
external addition, a sort of afterthought. We find, namely, that 
not only the subjunctive, optative and infinitive are used in 
clauses of quotation, but that the indicative is used also. And 
in the case of the indicative it is not the mood, but the added 
verb of saying, which indicates in any way that the speaker is 
not expressing his own thought but that of someone else. If we 
strip the mood of its accessories, take it back, in other words, 
to the time when it stood in an independent clause, we have a 
form of expression for the foreign idea, which does not differ in 
the least from that which would be used for a native idea. At 
that stage, if A said " I saw a bear ", B would later express the 
idea he gets by saying "A saw a bear ", exactly as if he had 
obtained the idea by the use of his own faculties, instead of 
obtaining it from the statement of A. There must have been a 
time, therefore, in the mental history of the race, as there is a 
time in the mental life of a child, when the distinction between 
meum and tuum in the matter of ideas was not yet clearly made, 
and when it was not found necessary to distinguish between 
them in speech. 

Of course, in any highly developed language we shall not look 
for this method of quotation in its baldest form outside of the 
nursery. For the confusion which it would cause between one's 
own ideas, which we feel to be true, and those of another person, 
whose veracity may perhaps be very doubtful to one, would be 
intolerable to the mental habits of a civilized adult. But language 
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is conservative, and though a form has become useless in itself, 
it may still be patched and propped in such a way as to make it 
do service under different and more exacting conditions. "A saw 
a bear" would, for example, easily be designated unmistakably 
as the statement of A, by the addition of a paratactic verb like 
"he told me" or "he said", and could thus be clearly dis- 
tinguished from all ideas belonging to B himself. And in this 
new form the original indicative of indirect statement is, in fact, 
found widely used, even in highly developed languages, especially 
in their colloquial forms. In English, indeed, the disappearance 
of the subjunctive has once more brought this form of quotation 
to high honor. We find it also used freely in German. In Latin 
and Greek, on the other hand, the paratactic form as a method 
of quotation, that is, with the verb of saying or thinking in the 
second or third person, or in the past tense, appears to be found 
only in the slightest traces. 1 Still, in oral conversation it may 
have been used quite extensively even in these languages. 2 

This particular form of indirect quotation is clearly, as we have 
stated, an adaptation of a primitive independent indicative 
clause to more complex conditions. In its new form it fully 
satisfies the demands of careful thinking, since the source or 
ownership of the idea is definitely indicated. Necessary as the 
addition of this paratactic verb of saying was, however, the de- 
velopment of the construction along this line seems to have been 
arrested in both Latin and Greek. For we find not only a great 
scarcity of paratactic forms, but even the hypotactic forms 
appear, in both languages, at a later date than was the case in 
other constructions. In Homer, for instance, the hypotactic form 
of indirect quotation with the finite verb in the quoted part, is 
still in its first beginnings, 3 and in Latin it did not apparently find 

1 See, for example, Becker, Eeiordnende u. unterordnende Satzverbindung, 
pp. 9-20. So Plin. Epp. VII, 27, 13, venerunt per fenestras (ita narrat) in 
tunicis albis duo cubantemque detonderunt. 

2 Cases where the added verb of saying or thinking is introduced by a 
relative ut or wc are of course common enough. 

3 According to Schmitt, Uber d. Urspr. d. Substantivsatzes mit Relativ- 
partikeln im Griech. (p. 70) there are only 15 cases of the clause with on, uj, 
etc. used in indirect quotation in Homer (3 in the Iliad, 12 in the Odyssey). 
All of these have the indicative, moreover, after past as well as present verbs. 
The close connection of the constructions with the independent indicative 
of quotation is also shown by the fact that their tenses are all still adjusted 
to the reporter's point of view (Goodwin, M. and T. 671 and 674). A. J. P. 
XIV 373-6. 
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recognition in written speech, so far as the main clause of the 
quotation is concerned, before the time of the decline. 1 But this 
backwardness of the hypotactic form of indirect discourse in 
Latin and Greek was not due to the adequacy or convenience 
of the independent or paratactic forms of which we spoke above, 
but rather to the fact that these languages had in the meantime 
developed another and entirely different method of indirectly 
quoting foreign words or ideas, namely the accusative and in- 
finitive. 

II. The Accusative and Infinitive. 

This construction shows a more vigorous growth and greater 
adaptability in Latin and Greek than it has in the Germanic 
languages. The two groups of languages are especially dis- 
tinguished from each other by the wide use which is made of the 
construction in Latin and Greek with verbs of saying and thinking. 
Not only that, but it also seems, in the latter languages, to have 
reached a certain perfection in this wider field at a very early 
date. We find, for example, that in Homer there are some 130 
cases of it after tyr^u. alone, as against only 15 cases of the clause with 
o>f, Jn and similar conjunctions, after all expressions of saying. 2 

The form in which the accusative and infinitive is found in the 
earlier authors, in both Latin and Greek, is a very simple one. 
Its development from the accusative of the direct object is here 
still quite evident, for there is, as a rule, nothing besides the 
bare accusative with its added infinitive. Subordinate clauses 
are rather uncommon. Compact as this early form of the con- 
struction is and hardly more cumbersome than the direct object 
itself, while at the same time performing its function of quotation 
admirably, it is easy to see how it could, in the general movement 
from parataxis to hypotaxis, not only hold its own, but seriously 
threaten the full development and very existence of the more 
cumbersome paratactic form of quotation which we have just 
mentioned. In Latin, as we saw, it did, in fact, prevent this 
development throughout the whole classical period. 

Now when we find, in Homer and Plautus, that the over- 
whelmingly prevalent form of the accusative and infinitive was 

1 For an extensive collection of examples, see Mayen, De particulis Quod, 
Quia, Quoniam, Quomodo, Ut pro ace. cum inf. post verba sent, et decl. positis, 
Diss. Kiel, '89. 

2 Schmitt, 1. c. [It is noteworthy that <j»//ii- rejects on and <jf during the 
classic period. Also A. J. P. IV 56 ; XIV 374, XVI 395, XVII 517.— B. L. G.] 
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a very simple one, we will of course not assume that this sim- 
plicity necessarily reflects a like quality in the utterance of the 
original speaker. Neither does the brevity of the accusative 
and infinitive prove the brevity of the original expression which 
it reproduces. The fact is rather that it matters little whether 
the original speech be short and simple, or long and complex. 
For the hearer's mind will naturally retain and reproduce only 
that part of it which happens to interest him at the time. And 
if, in addition to all this, the period under consideration is one 
in which hypotaxis has not yet come to be the common mode of 
expression, the form of the quotation will of course naturally be 
simple. 1 

But in the course of development, this primitive and subjective 
method of quoting only that part which interests the reporter, 
will give way to a more objective method which does fuller justice 
to the expression of the original speaker. To the single clause 
of the primitive quotation, others will now be added, such as give 
the time, cause or some other circumstance which had been a part 
of the original speech. And with the necessity of making these 
additions will come a crisis in the history of such a construction 
as the accusative and infinitive of early Greek and Latin. For 
its future will necessarily depend upon its ability to adapt itself 
to the altered conditions. 

We can still clearly distinguish two lines along which an 
extension of the simple accusative and infinitive took place in 
the paratactic stage. The evidence for one of these is furnished 
by the cases, rather numerous in Greek, though less so in Latin, 
where we have the accusative and infinitive in the subordinate 
as well as the main clauses of the quotation. 2 This can only 
mean that the original single accusative and infinitive had grown 
by the paratactic addition of other clauses of the same form, 
which expressed the subordinate ideas referred to. Such a 

1 It is easy, however, to lay too much stress upon the stage of development 
as determining absolutely the simplicity or complexity of a construction. 
For linguistic forms are not only the product of thought, but themselves also, 
in turn, determine the form of the thought. When a construction, whether 
simple or complex, has once intrenched itself in common usage, it will not 
readily be ousted from its position, even though a rival construction should 
be ready to take its place. Such a change would mean not only a change 
of expression, but countless readjustments of the speaker's habits of thought, 
as well. 

2 For examples cf. Kuhner, Lat. Gram. II, 1036 ff. The infinitive is especially 
common in relative clauses. 
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method of extending the construction seems for that stage a 
perfectly natural one. It was not destined to play an important 
part, however, in the fully developed language, and its doom 
was sealed, so far as a full development was concerned, just as 
soon as the subordinate clause became the common construction 
for the addition of subsidiary ideas. For the connectives which 
introduced these subordinate clauses were practically everywhere 
else in Latin and Greek associated with clauses containing finite 
forms of the verb. 

The second way in which the simple accusative and infinitive 
was extended so as to include subsidiary clauses, did not suffer 
in its growth from this obstacle. It illustrates, however, no less 
beautifully the capacity of a language to make the most of 
existing materials, in the process of adapting itself to changed 
conditions and requirements. While in the former case the 
simple accusative and infinitive grew by additions in which its 
own form was reproduced, it accomplished its extension in the 
latter by pressing into service its old rival, the independent 
indicative clause of quotation. Examples of this composite 
formation, though very rare, may still be found, as for instance 
in II. XV, 178-183 : 

el c5e oi ov eireeao' eirmeioeai, a/U' aloyijaeic , 
tjtteiXel Kai kelvos evavri^wv TroXefii^oyv 
ivDad' hlevaea-dai' ae <5' virei-aXeao"&ai avayei 
Xelpac, eirei ceo tpyoi fliy tzoXv <f>eprepo^ elvai 
itai yeveij rrpSrepoc abv 6' ovk bderai ty'ikov rjTop 
loov oi Qaxr&ac, r6v re arvyeovot Kai aXKot. 

This is the quotation by Iris of the speech of Jove in lines 162-7 
of the same book. There are three verbs of saying, ryntikti, 
dvayei and <f>r)ai, each used to quote a separate statement or 
command, and finally there are two clauses added coordinately, 
which have no verbs of saying and which are expressed in the 
words of the original speech, with the necessary changes of 
person. The last lines of the original speech of Jove (lines 
166-7) are : 

tov 6' ovk bderai. fy'Cfoyv ijrop 
loov 'efioi f&odai, tov re orvykovai Kai aA?u>i. 

An example in Latin is found in Plautus, Persa 303-5 : 

Iubeto habere animum bonum : die me illam amare multum. 
Ubi se adiuvat, ibi me adiuvat. quae dixi ut nuntiares, 
Satin ea tenes? 
S 
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Another is in Poenulus 656 ff. : 

Ait se peregrinum esse, huius ignarum oppidi : 
Locum sibi velle liberum praeberier, 
Ubi nequam faciat. 

This is continued in line 662 : 

At enim hie clam furtim esse volt, nequis sciat 
Neve arbiter sit. Nam hie latro in Sparta fuit, 
Utquidem ipse nobeis dixit, apud regem Attalum : 
Inde nunc aufugit, quoniam capitur oppidum. 

In the last example, it will be noticed that the regular accusative 
and infinitive of quotation is continued first by an indicative with 
a parenthetical verb of saying (utquidem — ), and then by another 
indicative without this addition (Inde nunc aufugit, etc.). 

The corresponding form of quotation in English is seen in the 
following two passages from Howell's Italian Journeys : 

"As to the Cimbri, he knew that they had their own language, 
which was yet harder than the German. The German was hard 
enough, but the Cimbrian ! Capo ! " (p. 236-7). 

" Concerning his people he knew little ; but the Capo-gente of 
Fozza could tell me everything " (p. 240). 

With the spread of hypotactic forms in the language, these 
paratactic indicative clauses containing subordinate ideas, would 
naturally and inevitably fall into line as the subordinate clauses 
of the quotation, depending upon the main clause (in Greek and 
Latin upon the accusative and infinitive), which expresses the 
main idea of the quotation. 

III. The Subjunctive. 

There still remains a problem which contains the greatest 
difficulty of all, namely that presented by the use, in indirect 
quotation, of the optative in Greek, and of the subjunctive in 
Latin and German. If we consider this problem as one within 
the individual language, the difficulties of solution appear, indeed, 
to be insurmountable. And while a comparative treatment may 
not enable us to clear up the mystery at all points, it will still be 
found to possess a suggestiveness that will help us to see the 
whole matter from a new point of view, which will make it more 
tangible, if not more simple. 

If we look at our subject without preconceived notions, it does 
not appear, to start with, that there is any better reason for 
separating the Greek optative and the Latin subjunctive of in- 
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direct discourse from each other or from the corresponding 
subjunctive of indirect discourse in the Germanic languages, than 
there would be for separating the Greek optative of wish, for 
instance, from the Latin or German subjunctive of wish. There 
can be little question that the function of these moods of indirect 
quotation in the three languages is a common one, and the 
difference, so far as it is functional, between these moods and the 
indicative, also appears to be, broadly speaking, the same. It 
seems clear also from a comparison of the three languages, that 
the prevalence of the subjunctive or optative as the mood of 
indirect quotation is in each of them subject to great fluctuations 
at different periods. In early Latin, for instance, the field of the 
subjunctive is relatively smaller than it becomes later on, and in 
Homeric Greek we have a stage of that language, in which the 
optative is not yet employed for indirect statements at all. 1 
And just as the use of these moods increases in one period, so 
it decreases again in another. In late Greek 2 as well as late 
Latin 3 the tendency was decidedly in the latter direction, and a 
similar movement may easily be detected also in a comparison 
of present-day German with that of a hundred years ago. 
Moreover, these special moods of quotation have in common a 
strong tendency to confusion in the sequence of tenses, and 
especially a leaning toward a primary, when the sequence would 
require a secondary tense. 4 A still further peculiarity which is 
displayed prominently in German and Greek, and to a con- 
siderable extent in early and late Latin also, is the greater 
frequency of the special mood of quotation after past verbs of 
saying. 5 

iCf. Schmitt, 1. c. 

2 Cf. Burton, New Testament Moods and Tenses, § 344; also Jannaris, 
Histor. Greek Grammar, p. 474. With the statements made by J. about the 
use of the optative in Polybius (App. V, 8) compare, however, Polyb. I, 39, 1 1 
and II, 68, 2. 

s Cf. Schmalz, Lat. Gram., p. 475 2 . 

4 Almost any long passage of indirect discourse in a Latin historian will 
illustrate this point. For German, cf. Behaghel, Gebrauch d. Zeitformen im 
Konjunktivischen Nebensatz im Deutschen, p. 65. And in Greek, where the 
sequence involves the moods, while the indicative after past verbs of saying is a 
common construction, the optative after present verbs is found only in isolation. 

5 On the comparative frequency of the moods after past and present verbs 
in early Latin, see the collections of examples in Holtze, Syntaxis prise, 
script. Lat. II p. 133 ff. and 191 ff. For illustrations from a late Latin author, 
see Reiter, De Ammiani Marcellini usu orat. obi. p. 47 and 49. 
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The chief difficulty in the way of an explanation of the sub- 
junctive and optative of indirect quotation, has no doubt been 
the absence of an independent use of these moods which might 
be considered the original ancestor of their existing use in 
hypotaxis. Yet while this absence of an independent form may 
give us trouble when we try to understand the subordinate form, 
it is not hard to explain. For the conditions which would lead 
to the disappearance of an original independent subjunctive or 
optative of quotation, are precisely the same which did lead, as 
we saw, to the disappearance of" the independent indicative, 
namely, the necessity of making certain distinctions which a 
fairly advanced state of mental development can not do without. 
That there was once an independent subjunctive of quotation, 
we may reasonably infer from the presence of the paratactic form 
which is still freely used in German. 1 Something corresponding 
closely to the paratactic subjunctive of indirect quotation, may 
be seen also in Latin, 2 for example in Terence, Phormio 970-3 : 

Ain tu, ubi quae lubitum fuerit peregre feceris 
Neque huius sis veritus feminae primariae, 
Quin novo modo ei faceres contumeliam, 
Venias nunc precibus lautum peccatum tuom? 

But entirely apart from its inherent difficulty, the problem has 
been badly confused by an apparently natural, but nevertheless 
false conception of the evolution of the hypotactic form of 
quotation. This view, implied more than expressed, is found, 
for instance, in Schmalz, Lat. Gram. § 208 2 , " Denn die Entwick- 
lung des Satzbaus hat offenbar den Gang mitgemacht, den uns 
folgende Reihen veranschaulichen : (we pass over the illustrations 
of other clauses than those of indirect quotation) 1. Er sagte 
den Soldaten : gehet weg ; 2. Er sagte den Soldaten, sie sollten 
weggehen ; 3. Er sagte den Soldaten, dass sie weggehen sollten ". 
Compare also § 235, 5, " Die sog. oratio obliqua besteht darin, 
dass die Rede eines andern einem einfuhrenden V. dicendi unter- 

1 In dialect German it is even possible to find traces of an independent 
subjunctive clause of quotation, as we shall see later. 

s Professor Gildersleeve is kind enough to remind me of the parenthetic 
clauses in Greek indirect discourse, which often have the optative, though they 
are introduced by yap or ovv and are, therefore, independent in form. They 
differ slightly from strict cases of parataxis in that a subordinate clause of in- 
direct quotation intervenes between them and the verb of saying. For 
example, Xen. An. 7, 3, 13 iheyov . . . on rravroc aS-iateyoi Seir&ric -xeifiotvyap d>>. 
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geordnet wird. Dabei treten die Behauptungssatze in den Ace. 
c. inf., Aufforderung und Wunsch erscheint mittels Personen- und 
meistens auch Tempusverschiebung im Konjunktiv, etc." 

If this means, as it evidently does, that the hypotactic form of 
indirect quotation is to be explained as growing out of the direct 
quotation as its original independent form, it is certainly wrong. 
For direct quotation, in the real sense of the term, can not de- 
velop or change at all, for the reason that it consists merely in the 
repetition of the words once spoken by another. The form in 
which these words are cast in the direct quotation is, therefore, 
fixed by the original speaker, and the moment that the reporter 
reproduces them from his own point of view, with change of per- 
son, tense, etc., it is no longer the same form of discourse, but an 
entirely different one. 1 The two methods of quotation, in other 
words, are not developed one from the other, but are from the 
very start two absolutely distinct ways of treating the same 
thought-matter. Direct quotation is the repetition of the form 
in which the original speaker expressed certain ideas, while in- 
direct quotation is the expression by the hearer of these ideas as 
they lie in his own mind. Whether, in the latter case, the same 
individual words are used as in the original speech is a matter of 
small consequence. Even in direct quotation, the words of the 
original speaker are not always quoted exactly, or in full. This 
may be due to the limits imposed by the circumstances or pur- 
pose of the quotation, or to the defectiveness of the person's 
memory who makes the quotation. This inaccuracy does not 
seriously affect the statements we have just made, however, for it 
is the form that is of importance, and that which determines the 
form, namely, the quoter's attitude toward that which he is 
quoting. 

1 The fact that on is sometimes used to introduce direct quotations, as well 
as indirect (Goodwin, M. and T. 711), does not prove in the least that the two 
constructions are alike, or have anything to do with each other. The direct 
quotation is just as direct as ever, and on merely takes the place of the colon 
or the quotation marks (cf. the article on this construction by E. H. Spieker 
in A. J. P. V, 222); or perhaps it would be more correct to say that cer- 
tain verbs are in their ordinary use so almost invariably followed by a sub- 
ordinate clause introduced by bri, that the conjunction becomes more closely 
associated with the verb of saying than with the following clause. Compare 
Ford, The Honorable Peter Stirling, p. 335, " Leonore informed him that: 
' Mamma makes me (Leonore) leave after supper, because she doesn't like me 
to stay late, so I miss the nice part'". 
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If then we find a subjunctive, or an infinitive, used in indirect 
quotation, we need not give ourselves up to wondering how these 
forms came from the indicative of the direct quotation, with which 
they have no more in common than the mind of B has with the 
mind of A, but we may be sure, if the indirect quotation has dif- 
ferent persons, moods or tenses, that all these things are in some 
way due to the different mental attitude and point of view on the 
part of the reporter, when compared with those of the original 
speaker. The problem which remains for us is, merely, to dis- 
cover, if we can, what this different relation to the idea on there- 
porter's part is, and, if possible, to understand in what connection 
the use of particular moods, as it is found in indirect quotation, 
stands with other uses of these moods. Unfortunately, in making 
this attempt, we are compelled by the lack of corresponding evi- 
dence in Greek, to confine ourselves to the subjunctive in Latin 
and German. Whether or to what extent, if at all, the evidence in 
these languages should be allowed to raise a presumption in favor 
of a similar explanation in Greek, is a question which we need 
not discuss. The phenomena which present themselves to us in 
Latin and German, at any rate, are so closely parallel in this 
field, that the relation between these languages, at least, can not 
be doubtful. 

The use of the subjunctive and optative as moods of indirect 
quotation appears, from the available evidence, to date from a 
later time than the use of the indicative for the same purpose. 
We have already called attention to the absence of the optative 
of indirect statement in Homer, and to the larger use of the indi- 
cative of indirect quotation in early Latin. In early German, 
also, the indicative seems to have occupied a comparatively 
wider field. 1 This course of development agrees with what we 
must assume to have been the natural line of progress from a 
psychological point of view also. For if the power and habit of 
discriminating between ideas as to their truthfulness, is one 
which is slowly acquired with the growth of the mind, then the 
primitive attitude toward ideas expressed by others cannot have 
been essentially different from that toward ideas of native produc- 
tion. From the standpoint of the two languages which we are con- 
sidering, this would mean that all these ideas were once expressed 
indiscriminately by the indicative. For the difference in meaning 
which exists between the indicative and the subjunctive as moods 

1 Cf. Behaghel, Gebrauch d. Zeitformen, p. 163. 
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of indirect quotation, is precisely this, that the subjunctive ex- 
presses the idea which is felt to be foreign, as opposed to the 
idea which one is able to treat as one's own, and which is, by 
way of distinction, expressed by the indicative. And if the reali- 
zation that another's ideas are something apart and different from 
one's own, is a later development, the use of the special mood 
which reflects the mental attitude toward these foreign ideas 
must also be of later origin. 

We may still, with some confidence, trace in outline the con- 
ditions under which this use of the subjunctive may have first 
entered the language. For we still have a form of expression, 
in both Latin and German, which we can easily imagine to be 
the earliest use of the subjunctive to reflect the status, in one 
person's mind, of an idea previously expressed by another. To 
realize the full significance of this construction, however, and its 
peculiar force, we must try to put ourselves back into those 
primitive conditions when the indicative was used indiscriminately 
for expressing the ideas of others as well as one's own. 

The earliest distinction which the primitive mind makes, and 
for a long time, no doubt, the only one, is that between ex- 
periences which give pleasure and those which give pain. And 
as the ideas of other people do not, as such, belong either to one 
or to the other of these categories, it is but natural that they 
should long remain undistinguished from those of the person 
himself. A difference was, of course, felt in a dim sort of way 
even then, but until the mental powers became keener and more 
sensitive, this difference was not of enough consequence to the 
individual to effect a recognition in speech. More than that, the 
fact that the indicative, not to mention the infinitive, was already 
installed as the regular mood of quotation, would in itself act as 
a powerful obstacle to any innovation. We shall probably not 
be going too far then, if we assume that the new mood of quo- 
tation did not take its place beside the original indicative, until 
the incompatibility between foreign and native ideas had come 
to be felt so strongly that the emotions aroused by it broke 
through the crust of linguistic habit with revolutionary violence. 

If such were actually the conditions of its origin, the new 
construction could, of course, not be a calm adaptation of the 
existing indicative, such as we found, for instance, when this 
mood was supplemented by the addition of a paratactic verb 
of saying. We shall rather look for a somewhat forcible ex- 
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pression of the incompatibility of which we have spoken, for the 
exclamatory form, and for circumstances which exclude pre- 
meditation. Such circumstances will have the merit, too, of 
presenting the problem to us in its simplest form. For the 
calmer the hearer's state of mind and the longer his time for 
reflection is, the more complicated the new idea will become. 
It will, in fact, no longer be the same idea that was conveyed 
to him by the speech of the original speaker, but one which has 
been developed from it through his own intervening mental 
process. 

Bearing these points in mind, we shall examine first those cases 
in which an original expression of will or desire is instantaneously 
reflected in a rejoinder by the one to whom it is addressed. This 
course seems the desirable one for the reason that in such cases 
there will no doubt be full agreement as to the particular force 
of the mood. A reading of Plautus brings to light the frequent 
use of dialogue passages like the following: 1 

Bacch. 627 a, b: 

Pi. Non taces, insipiens? Mn. Taceam? 
Pi. Sanus satis non es. Mn. Perii. 

Capt. 139-41 : 

He. Ne fle. Erg. Egone ilium non fleam ? egon non defleam 
Talem adulescentem? He. Semper sensi filio 
Meo te esse amicum et ilium intellexi tibi. 

Men. 1023-5 : 
Mes. Ergo edepol, si recte facias, ere, med emittas manu. 
Me. Liberem ego te? Mes. Verum: quandoquidem, ere, te servavi. 

Me. Quid est? 
Adulescens, erras. 

A command, request, or suggestion to act, is addressed to a 
person, and is immediately rejected by him in an exclamation of 

1 A number of additional cases were noted by the writer, and some others 
have no doubt, escaped him: Asin. 700, Cure. 10, Bacch. 1189, Cist. 284, Cure. 
182, 553, Epid. 573, 587, Merc. 727, 749, 895, Mil. Gl. 496, Most. 578, 618, 633, 
Persa 186, 747, Poen. 351, 315, Pseud. 625, 1226, 1314, 1327, Trin. 513. 

In addition, some exclamations introduced by quid, quo and unde should also 
be mentioned here. They follow upon a command like those just given, and 
their force is much the same: Bacch. 44, 406, 731, 691, Capt. 839, 843, Cure. 
599, Most. 581, Pseud. 96, 1183, 1326, Rud. 842, 93S, 1334, Trin. 968, 98!, 
Most. 577. 

In two cases a clear future indicative is used in the exclamation, instead 
of a present subjunctive, Men. 197 (saltabo) and Merc. 915 (manebo). 
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surprise, which repeats the verb of the command or its equiva- 
lent, in the first person singular of the present subjunctive, and 
thus reflects the command as it lies in the mind of this person, 
and from his point of view. That the exclamation is practically a 
refusal to follow the command or request, is plain from the 
further remarks. Had the command been accepted by the person 
addressed, he would have gone about its execution without say- 
ing anything at all, or would simply have stated the fact of his 
performance of the act by the use of the present (or if future per- 
formance, of the future) indicative. Such cases are frequently 
found at the end of scenes in comedy, when an actor leaves the 
stage. So in Capt. 953 : 

Philaf. Sequere hac, Philocrates, me intro. philocr. Sequor. 

It does not require a long argument to show that in the 
cases where the subjunctive exclamation is used, the command 
or request meets obstacles in the mind of the person to whom it 
is addressed, that is, the impulse to perform the act in ques- 
tion clashes with other impulses which exist, more or less clearly, 
in his mind, with the result that these other impulses retain the 
upper hand. By this contest between the two sets of impulses 
the whole process becomes so vigorous and takes on such im- 
portance in the mind, that it becomes clearly conscious, that is, 
it occupies the centre of the mental stage and, as we say, attracts 
the attention. And when the person becomes thus conscious of 
the struggle, the two opposing forces in it necessarily stand out 
more or less distinctly, no longer as impulses merely, but as 
ideas. Whether they are primarily impulses or primarily ideas, 
will depend very much on individuals and circumstances, but it 
will also depend on the nature of the original utterance. Other 
things being equal, an utterance which calls, not for an act, but 
merely for consent or acquiescence on the part of the hearer, will 
arouse in him a state of mind in which there will be less of impulse 
and more of idea than would be the case where the utterance is a 
command or request to act. But in the former, no less than in 
the latter, the rejecting exclamation is in the subjunctive. So 
in Bacch. 1 176-7 : 

Ba. Sine, raea pietas, te exorem. Ni. Exores tu me? 
So. Ego quidem ab hoc certe exorabo. ' 

1 Other cases in Plautus are Persa 134, Cas. 366, Rud. 1063, 1064, Poen. 
316, Asin. 669, 697. 
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We further find the same subjunctive of exclamation used in 
cases where the original speaker has made merely a statement of 
his intention, which calls for action or participation on the part 
of the person addressed only in a slight degree, if at all. 1 

Mil. Gl. 497-8 : 

Sc. Expurigare volo me. Pe. Tun te expuriges, 
Qui facinus tantum tamque indignum feceris? 

Cure. 494-6 : 

Ca. Memini et mancipio tibi dabo. Cu. Egon ab lenone quicquam 
Mancipio accipiam, quibus sui nil est nisi una lingua, 
Qui abiurant, siquid creditumst? 

The fact that the clash in these two cases is primarily between 
ideas, is made especially clear by the expression, in addition to 
the rejected idea, also of its rival in the mind of the person who 
utters the exclamation. 2 

If it appears then that the subjunctive in Latin is used to reflect 
a state of mental conflict between native and foreign elements, 
not only when these elements are impulses, but also when they 
are ideas, it will not surprise us to find the subjunctive in cases 
where the foreign element is presented as an idea, to begin with, 
in a simple statement by the original speaker, containing no 
reference to prospective activity whatever, either on his part or 
that of the one whom he is addressing. And cases of this kind 
are also found in considerable number. 3 

Amph. 817-8: 

Al. Quid ego tibi deliqui, si quoi nupta sura tecum fui? 
Am. Tun mecum fueris? quid ilia impudente audacius? 

1 Examples in addition to those given above are Asin. 756, 628, Persa 338, 
Rud. 723, Cas. 454, Merc. 567, 575, Persa 295, Trin. 378. 

2 That the rejoinder deals with an idea and not with a volition, is clear also 
from the fact that the negative is always non. Compare one of the passages 
given above (Capt. 139-40). 

3 Other cases of the rejection, by the subjunctive exclamation, of an idea 
either expressed or suggested by another person, are Aul. 682, Amph. 813, 
Cure. 119, Asin. 482, Mil. Gl. 963, Poen. 149, Epid. 225, True. 626, Mil. Gl. 
1275, Most. 301, i026 e , 132, 923, 924, Men. 683, Merc. 154. Capt. 208, Cas. 
in, 114, Pseud. 228, 486, 516. 

There is also one case where the place of the subjunctive is taken by ais and 
the infinitive (True. 288). There are further two cases (Asin. 812 and Phorm. 
970) in which a parenthetic ain tu is prefixed to the exclamatory subjunctive. 
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Most. 1016-8 : 

Tk. Quod me apsente hie tecum filius 
Negoti gessit. Si. Mecum ut ille hie gesserit, 
Dum tu hinc abes, negoti ? quidnam ? aut quo die ? 

Cure. 615-7 ; 

Ph. Virgo haec liberast. 

Th. Mean ancilla libera ut sit, quam ego numquam emisi manu? 
Ph. Quis tibi hanc dedit mancipio aut unde emisti ? fac sciam. 

Andria 915-7 : 

Pa. Bonus est hie vir. Si. Hie sit vir bonus? 
Itane attemperate evenit, hodie in ipsis nuptiis 
Ut veniret, antehac numquam ? 

The very close connection between these exclamations and 
those in the preceding class, is shown by the fact that, like them, 
those at present under discussion also, in the majority of cases, 
have the rival idea added as a sort of reason, why the idea of 
the other person can not be accepted. It is also to be noticed 
particularly, that in spite of the way in which they are generally 
introduced (-ne), and always punctuated by the editors, these 
expressions are not really questions. The clearest proof of this 
is the fact that a direct reply is rarely made, and then only in a 
way which shows that the person making it understands that the 
exclamation is what we have called it, namely, a definite and 
positive, even if not absolutely final, expression of the speaker's 
unreceptive attitude toward the foreign idea. 1 

The function of the subjunctive just treated, in so far as it ex- 
presses the status of this foreign idea in the speaker's mind, is 
therefore just the same as the function of the subjunctive in in- 
direct discourse. That is to say, the two uses of the mood agree 
in reflecting the status of an idea previously expressed, or at 
least conveyed, by another person, which is found to be incompat- 
ible with certain other ideas in the mind of the person addressed, 
and is therefore not admitted by him among these ideas, but 

'Exclamations like those of which we have spoken above, are used also 
when a thought or a line of action occurs to a person, which has not been 
communicated to him by another, but is nevertheless unacceptable to him, 
as in Bacch. 490 : 

Mn. Perdidisti me, sodalis. Egone ut illam mulierem 
Capitis non perdam? perire me malis malim modis. 
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is held aloof as a foreign element in his mind. 1 It is surely not 
unreasonable to hope from this agreement of the two uses of the 
subjunctive, that the one will prove, in still other ways, to be 
closely related to the other. 

Our confidence in this conclusion is measurably increased, 
when we find that these exclamations in the subjunctive, which 
follow and reflect previous statements by other persons, stand in 
the same general relation to other exclamations in the indicative, 
uttered under similar circumstances, as we know that the sub- 
junctive in indirect discourse stands to the indicative in indirect 
discourse. And such exclamations with the indicative, which re- 
flect the idea of one person in the mind of another, can fortunately 
be found in Latin comedy in sufficiently large numbers to enable 
us to draw a sound conclusion. They are like the exclamations 
with the subjunctive in that many of them have the enclitic -ne 
appended to the first word, and also in that they reproduce more 
or less accurately a part or all of the preceding speech of the other 
person. But they do, at the same time, differ from them in 
several important particulars. 

In the first place, the indicative exclamations are very short, as 
a rule, the great majority containing but one or two words each. 
In the second place, while most of the subjunctive exclamations 
contain a subordinate clause, or some other addition that presents 
the rival idea in the speaker's mind, which clashes with the for- 
eign idea and prevents its acceptance, this is almost never the 
case in the indicative exclamations. At least, among the 61 cases 
counted by the writer in PJautus, only two instances of such an 
addition are found. 2 In the third place, we judge from the re- 
marks which are made in answer to the indicative exclamation, 
that it is much more like a question than we found the subjunctive 
exclamation to be. For while the latter hardly ever received an 
answer in the true sense of the word, the former is answered in 
about four-fifths of the cases. Indeed, it is often hard to decide 
in a given instance of the indicative class, whether we have an 
exclamation or a genuine question before us. 

J Hypotactic forms of this use of the subjunctive in exclamations of rejection 
are no doubt to be recognized in the comparative «/-clause (quam ut), in the 
«/-clause in expressions like non credibile est ut, and in the rejected reason, in- 
troduced by non quo, etc. While the ideas in these clauses are not as a rule 
quoted from other persons, they are nevertheless recognized by the speaker as 
foreign matter in his own mind. 

5 Merc. 305 and Pseud. 471. 
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The absence of a rival idea in the case of the indicative ex- 
clamation, together with the replies just referred to, will give us 
a clew to the status of the foreign idea in the mind of the person 
from whom the exclamation proceeds. Of course it is evident at 
once, that the idea conveyed in the original speaker's statement 
is not promptly and readily accepted or assimilated by the per- 
son whom he has addressed. For if it were, an exclamation of 
surprise would not be the result. But it is also clear that the de- 
lay in the acceptance of this foreign idea is not, to any extent, due 
to the presence of another idea which is opposed to it. This is 
the sort of obstacle which we found to exist in the case of the 
subjunctive exclamation, and as it was there generally expressed 
as a part of the exclamation, we should expect it to be expressed 
here also, if it were present in the speaker's mind. But as we 
find only traces of it in the indicative exclamation, the hindrance 
which exists to the acceptance of the foreign idea, must therefore, 
in this case, be, on the whole, of a different nature. 

As the exact difference between the indicative and the sub- 
junctive exclamation must have been clear to the one who had 
made the original statement and whom we will call A, and as he 
would therefore understand exactly what the status of the idea 
was in the mind of the person to whom he had addressed it (B), we 
will do well to study the remarks which A makes in reply to B's 
exclamation, if we wish to understand the latter. For it must 
above all be to A's interest to have B accept his idea, and, con- 
sequently, to remove whatever stands in the way of such accept- 
ance. And just as the comparative absence of effort on A's part 
in the case of the subjunctive exclamation showed that he real- 
ized that the status of his idea in the mind of B was fixed and 
hard to change, and that B had definitely refused to accept it, so 
in the case of the indicative exclamation the almost invariable 
continuation of A's efforts shows that he has hopes of removing 
the obstructions which the fact of the exclamation shows to exist 
to the entrance of his idea into the mind of B. 

In the great majority of cases, the remarks made by A in 
answer to B's exclamation consist in repetitions of his original 
statement, or the essential part of it, with or without an affirmative 
or asseverative addition. Several examples will illustrate. 

Amph. 361-2: 

So. Tun domo prohibere peregre me advenientem postulas? 
Me. Haecine tua domust? So. Ita, inquam. 
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Bacch. 680-1 : 

Mn. Quia patri omne cum ramento reddidi. 

Ch. Reddidisti? Mn. Reddidi. Ch. Omne? Mn. Oppido. 

Epid. 712-3: 

Ep. Merui ut fierem. Pe. Tumeruisti? Ep. Visseintro: ego 

faxo scies 
Hoc ita esse. 

Merc. 304-6: 

De. Amo. 

Ly. Tun capite cano amas, senex nequissume? 

De. Si canum seu istuc rutilum sive atrumst, amo. 

Merc. 760-2 : 

Co. Nempe uxor rurist tua, quam dudum deixeras 
Te odisse atque anguis. Ly. Egone istuc dixi tibi? 
Co. Mihi quidem hercle. 

Poen. 404-5 : 

Ad. Non sum irata. Ag. Non es? Ad. Non sum. Ag, Da ergo, 

ut credam, savium. 
Ad. Mox dabo, quom ab re divina rediero. 

In all these cases it is plain that A hopes by his remarks to 
impress his idea more fully upon B. We must conclude from 
this fact that he feels, either that B has not heard his words dis- 
tinctly, or that he has been taken by surprise and needs help to 
concentrate his thoughts upon the idea, or that the idea in itself 
is so strange to B, that it requires time and repeated effort for 
him to grasp it. In any of these cases, however, B's attitude 
toward the idea is receptive, and his mind is on the road to 
acceptance, so far as it has gone. When he will have reached 
the end of his mental process, if he ever does, the idea will 
be fully accepted by him as one of his own, so far as the circum- 
stances of the exclamation help us to form a conclusion. 

The indicative exclamation reflects then an acceptance or as- 
similation of the idea partially accomplished, with an attitude 
of mind on the part of the person who utters the exclamation, 
that is favorably inclined to full acceptance. This attitude is 
fundamentally different from that reflected in the subjunctive 
exclamation, by which, as we saw, the foreign idea was definitely 
rejected, because of its incompatibility with another idea which 
was firmly intrenched in B's mind, and over which A, to judge 
from his remarks, or rather his absence of remarks, felt that he 
could exert but little, if any, influence. The two constructions, 
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therefore, clearly stand in the same relation to each other, as that 
which exists between the subjunctive in indirect discourse, by 
which the speaker gives the idea as that of another, without 
accepting it or assuming any responsibility for it, and the in- 
dicative in indirect discourse, by which the speaker expresses 
one of his own ideas, or the idea of another which he is himself 
willing to accept and treat as his own. 

Before we pass on to examine the corresponding constructions 
in German, it is worth while to observe that our theory of a close 
relation between the subjunctive of exclamation and the sub- 
junctive of indirect statement, is still further supported, in Latin, 
by the existence of the two precisely similar uses of the accusative 
and infinitive. Corresponding to the subjunctive of exclamation 
there is an accusative and infinitive of exclamation, which reflects 
the same general mental attitude on the part of the one who 
utters it, toward the idea which forms its content. The excla- 
mation with the infinitive differs from that with the subjunctive 
in being somewhat less vigorous, and we find it used in those 
passages which do not so much express resistance or opposition 
to an idea, as a helpless inability to make it harmonize with the 
other ideas and particularly with what seem to the speaker to be 
the known facts in the case. But this is a difference of emotion or 
tone only, and so far as their mental status is concerned, the ideas 
in both cases occupy the same position, namely, that of a foreign 
element in the mind of the person who utters the exclamation. 1 

Turning now to German we find a very close correspondence 
between the uses which it makes of the subjunctive in the fields 
under discussion, and those in Latin. For this mood is employed, 
in both languages, not only in indirect quotation, but also in 
exclamations of rejection, whether they are uttered in reply to 
expressions of will and desire, or to statements of ideas. A few 
examples under each head will serve to illustrate. 

1. Exclamations following an expression of desire. 

Goethe, Egmont (Act 4) : 

Egmont. Der Konig schreibe einen Generalpardon aus, er beruhige die 
Gemuter. 

Alba. Und jeder, der die Majestat des KQnigs, der das Heiligtum der Relig- 
ion geschandet, ginge frei und ledig hin und wieder ! 

1 Cure. 694-5. Pro deum atque hominum fidem : 

Hocine pacto indemnatum atque intestatum me abripi? 
For other examples see Holtze, Syntaxis Prise. Script. Rom. II, p. 44 and 
263-4. 
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Lessing, Nathan d. Weise, 3449-51 : 

A T athan. Dank sei dem Patriarchen — 

Tempelherr. Dem Patriarchen? Dank? ihm Dank? wofiir? 

Dank hatte der bei uns veidienen wollen? 

2. Exclamations following statements or suggestions of ideas. 1 

Lessing, Nathan d. Weise, 384-5 : 

Derwisch. Zwar wenn man muss — 

Nathan. Kein Mensch muss miissen, und ein Derwisch milsste ? 

Schiller, Maria Stuart, 3310-3 : 

Elisabeth. Ich hab's gesagt, und qualt mich nun nicht weiter. 
Davison. Du hattest es gesagt ? Du hast mirnichts 
Gesagt — O, es gefalle meiner Konigin 
Sich zu erinnern. 

The form and environment of these exclamations in German 
are closely parallel to those which are found in Latin. The rival 
idea is often expressed by the person rejecting the foreign state- 
ment or request, as we see it in several of the examples just quoted. 

Fortunately, too, there is in German a second form of excla- 
mation, with exactly the same function as the one just mentioned, 
which confirms our conclusions as to the origin and meaning of 
the subjunctive construction even more fully. In this second 
form, the place of the subjunctive is taken by the auxiliary 
sollen, to which the verb is then added in the complementary 
infinitive. 

1. Exclamations following a command or request. 

Nathan der Weise, 2783-6 : 

Saladin. Sei ruhig, Christ ! 
Tempelherr. Was? ruhig, Christ? — Wenn Jud' 
Und Muselmann, auf Jud,' auf Muselmann 
Bestehen, soil allein der Christ den Christen 
Nicht machen dilrfen? 

Goethe, Goetz v. Berlichingen, II, 6 : 

Weislingen. Seht mich nicht so an. 

Adelheid. Willst du unser Feind sein, und wir sollen dir lacheln ? Geh ! 

1 These are quite common, especially in the classical authors. Other cases, 
besides those given above, are Nathan d. Weise 1042-4, 2311, 2348, Schiller, 
Maria Stuart 83-85, 693-7, 827-8,2716-23, Wilhelm Tell 1823-4, Fulda, Der 
Talisman 1442. 
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Schiller, Wilhelm Tell, 1895-8 : 

Gesskr. Du wirst den Apfel schiessen von dem Kopfe 
Des Knaben — Ich begehr's und will's. 
Tett. Ich soil 

Mit meiner Armbrust auf das Hebe Haupt 

Des eignen Kindes ziehlen ? 

2. Exclamations following an expressed or suggested idea. 
Nathan d. Weise, 2875-8 : 

Nathan. Das alles ist ja dein, und keiner andern. 
Daj'a. Ist mein ? Soil mein sein? Ist fttr Recha nicht? 

Wilhelm Tell, 438-41 : 

Stauffacher. So kann das Vaterland auf euch nicht zShlen, 
Wenn es verzweiflungsvoll zur Notwehr greift? 
Tell. Der Tell holt ein verlornes Lamm vom Abgrund, 
Und sollte seinen Freunden sich entziehen ? 

Maria Stuart, 827-8 : 

(After a long speech of Maria) 

Burleigh. Und eine Stuart sollte dieses Glilck 
Dem Reich gewahren ? 

Now sollen (the English shall) is the German auxiliary of obli- 
gation, and expresses ordinarily what is expected of some one or 
what another person wants him to do. It serves then to reflect 
the status in one person's mind of an expression of will by 
another. But its use to reject foreign statements, as well as for- 
eign commands, when taken with the observations which we have 
already made in Latin, shows beyond a doubt that both the state- 
ment and the command were felt to occupy the same position in 
the mind of the one to whom they had been addressed, that is to 
say, that not only the expression of a command, but also the 
statement of an idea by one person, involves an obligation on the 
part of the other to whom it is addressed. 1 And really, the 
acceptance and assimilation of an idea, especially in the face of 
an opposing idea firmly fixed in the mind, requires exertion no 
less than the performance of a command. If the task in either 
case presents insurmountable obstacles, it is given up, indignantly 
flung back, as it were, in an exclamation with the subjunctive, or 

1 This obligation is sometimes distinctly recognized in the Latin exclama- 
tion also, as in Pseud. 316-18. Ps. Ego in hoc triduo | Aut terra aut mari 
aliquonde evolvam id argentum tibi. | Ba. Tibi ego credam ? 
6 
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with sollen, for that is the form which expresses the state in which 
the exclaimer feels the idea to exist for him, as an obligation, 
namely, imposed from without. 

We may now go one step further. The performance of the 
command and the acceptance of the idea may be of such a kind 
that they are felt to be a task, but without arousing indignation, 
that is, while still recognized by the person concerned as incom- 
patible with his other inclinations or ideas, they may, without 
being accepted by him or acquiesced in, be merely held in abey- 
ance in his mind and recognized as existing, but only as so much 
foreign matter. In case they are then expressed, the two kinds 
of exclamation with sollen, which have just been given, would 
lose their emotional character and would become calm statements. 
The first, following a command or request, would be the acknowl- 
edgment of an obligation to act, and the second, following the 
statement or suggestion of an idea by another, would be the ac- 
knowledgment of the presentation of this idea, an acknowledg- 
ment which in itself, to be sure, amounts to a feeling of obligation 
to accept it. Psychologically, it is not difficult to harmonize the 
two uses of sollen. Quotation, like all other forms of expression, 
reflects primarily not the words of another, but a certain mental 
state of the person himself. If the word sollen is associated, 
therefore, with a feeling of prospective labor, which has been 
aroused by some communication from another person, it does 
not so much matter what the precise form of this communication 
was. The feeling of obligation may, for instance, be aroused 
quite as well by a gesture or a frown, as by a spoken command. 
Why then may it not be aroused also by the statement of an 
idea, if the hearing of this statement gives the hearer a sense of 
labor to be performed, be it physical or mental? In both cases 
a non-existent state of things is to become an existing state. The 
only difference is that, in the case of the command to act, the 
stage upon which this transformation is to take place, is the world 
of fact, in the case of the pure statement it is the world of ideas. 
Thus it comes about that sollen is in German not only the sign of 
obligation in the ordinary sense of the term, but of indirect state- 
ment as well. 1 

1 An instructive comparison may be made with the Greek ace. and inf. after 
verbs of saying and thinking, where the negatives fiti and ov serve to distin- 
guish between Wille and Vorstellung. See a recent article by Gildersleeve 
in the Journ. of Philos. Psych, and Sci. Meth. (Feb. 16, '05), p. 95, and his 
article on the " Encroachments of fir/ on ov in Later Greek ", A. J. P. I 45 ff. 
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Wilhelm Tell, 3010 : 

Herzog Johann soil irren im Gebirge (It is said that — ). 

Seidel, Leberecht Hiihnchen : 

Er soil in der Gartenstrasse wohnen, allein iiber die Hausnummer war ich 
nicht im Klaren. 

That the recognition of the existence of another's idea does 
actually amount, in the end, to a feeling that a demand is made 
upon one by that person, as would seem to be the case from this 
use of sollen, is proved still more clearly, perhaps, by another very 
interesting line of evidence, both in German and in Latin. This 
evidence is furnished by certain uses of the reverse of sollen, 
namely wollen in German, and velle in Latin. This auxiliary is 
employed in both languages to reflect the status of ideas which 
are held and expressed by another, but are not accepted by the 
speaker himself. 

Seidel, Leberecht Hiihnchen : 

Lore will gehort haben, dass er gehustet hat, allein das ist wohl ein Irrtum. 

Lessing, Minna v. Barnhelm, III, 1 : 

Ein Briefchen von meinem Herrn an das gnadige Fraulein, das seine 
Schwester sein will. 

Ibid., Ill, 5: 

Aber was sind das fiir Dienste, die der Wirt unserm Major will erwiesen 

haben ? 

Terence, Eun. 248-9 : 

Est genus hominum, qui esse primos se omnium rerum volunt, 
Nee sunt. 

Cicero, Pro Caelio, 21, 53 : 

Si tam familiaris erat Clodiae, quam tu esse vis cum de libidine eius tam 
multa dicis, dixit profecto, quo vellet aurum. 

Cic, De Orat., I, 55, 235: 

Sit sane tanta, quantam tu illam esse vis. 

Velle has, moreover, a very extensive use as a means of quo- 
ting the religious or philosophical views of another person. 
Cicero, De Nat. Deor. Ill, 14, 36: 

Ita voltis, opinor, nihil esse animale intrinsecus in natura atque mundo 
pvaeter ignem. 

(For other cases, see Lex. s. v.) 

The value of these constructions for our present purpose, is 
that, in a way, they take the place of the independent subjunctive 
clause of indirect quotation, which the literary language no longer 
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recognizes. That is, while the constructions with sollen for in- 
stance, closely correspond to and duplicate the various subjunc- 
tive constructions which we have mentioned, the former alone 
have been found to be sufficiently explicit and free from ambi- 
guity, to be admitted into a highly developed language as an 
independent form of indirect statement, without the limiting addi- 
tion of a verb of saying or thinking. The reason for this is that 
the auxiliary sollen is itself a highly specialized word, and is not 
used to express so many shades of meaning as the subjunctive 
or the indicative. Therefore, the necessity of adding other words 
to distinguish one use from another, is far from being so great 
in the former case as it is in the latter. 

It should be noted, however, that a study of the German dia- 
lects would, in all probability, reveal the presence, to a certain 
extent, of the subjunctive in independent clauses of quotation also. 
In one dialect, at least, spoken on the northern border of the 
Palatinate, the writer can vouch for such a use of the mood. To 
be sure, it can be used only under certain well-defined conditions. 
The general nature of the preceding conversation may, for ex- 
ample, be of such a kind as to fix clearly the status of the utter- 
ance without the addition of a verb of saying. Or, even when 
that is not the case, a quotation may still be made by an inde- 
pendent subjunctive clause, if the particle ei or ja is used in it. 1 
Thus " er war ' heimgegangen " would ordinarily mean " he would 
have gone home ", while " er war' ja heimgegangen " means "they 
say he went home ". 

We may now, for German, establish a complete chain of rela- 
tions between the subjunctive exclamation of repudiation on the 
one hand, and the subjunctive of indirect quotation on the other. 

1. Rejection of a command Subjunctive or sollen. 

2. Rejection of a statement " " 

3. Independent clause of quotation " (in dialect) " 

4. Quotation in parataxis, with added verb of saying 

5. Quotation in hypotaxis (main clause) " 

6. Quotation in hypotaxis (subordinate clause) 

In Latin, at least in the Latin of literature, as we know it, 
several of the links in this chain of subjunctive uses are almost, 

1 It should be noticed, however, that these particles do not, in performing 
this function, lose their ordinary force. They still retain it, as in the follow- 
ing passage from Gothe's Goetz v. Berlichingen (I, 1), in which however the 
verb of saying is present, " Es heisst ja, alles ware vertragenundgeschlichtet ". 
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or entirely, lacking, namely 3, 4, and 5. We could hardly ex- 
pect to find 3, of course, in a language of which the colloquial 
and dialect forms have so largely disappeared. The absence of 
5 could also be easily accounted for by the supremacy which the 
accusative and infinitive acquired at such an early date in Latin, 
crowding out not only the subjunctive, but the indicative also, 
from the main clause of the quotation. And if the subjunctive in 
hypotaxis was crowded out of the literary language, we are not 
surprised at its absence in parataxis. 1 But after all is said, it 
would still be strange, if with such clear illustrations of subjunctive 
use as those in 1 and 2, and with such universal prevalence of the 
mood as we find it in 6, the intervening links were entirely lack- 
ing in Latin. It seems all the more strange when we recollect that 
many of the subjunctive exclamations that are used to reject the 
ideas of another person, are introduced by one of the commonest 
of subordinating conjunctions, namely by ut. 2 

That the subjunctive clause with ut actually was at least a 
potential form of indirect quotation, is shown by a certain num- 
ber of cases in which it was used for this purpose in place of the 
accusative and infinitive, especially by later writers whose style 
reflects the colloquial speech. A collection of examples is found 
in the dissertation by Mayen (p. 59 ff.) already referred to. The 
earliest instance of this use of the clause with ut Mayen finds in 
Hyginus, De Astrologia II, 34, De hoc fertur, ut sit Areas 
nomine. Other passages given by him are Pliny, N. H. XVI, 
74, Dicunt ut . . . sub terra sit luna ; Pliny, Epp. XVI, 5, Cre- 
didit ut redirem ; Gellius, VII, 14, 4, Quando . . aut spes magna 
est, ut is, qui peccavit, . . . se ultro corrigat, aut spes . . nulla 
est, emendari eum posse. 3 A case very similar to this last, in 
which the clause with ut and the accusative and infinitive are 
found in coordination, may be added to the list from Terence, 
Hec, 145-7 : 

Narratque ut virgo ab se integra etiam turn siet, 
Seque antequam earn uxorem duxisset domum, 
Sperasse eas tolerare posse nnptias. 

1 We have, however, cases of a paratactic ain tu with a rejecting exclamation 
in the subjunctive, namely Plautus, Asin. 812, Terence, Phorm. 0,40. (These 
are taken from Becker, Beiordnende u. Unterordnende Satzverbindung, p. 23) 

2 Compare, for example, Most. 1017, Mecum ut ille hie gesserit | Dum tu 
hinc abes, negoti? Other cases in Plautus are Aul. 682, Mil. Gl. 963, Epid. 
225, Most. 132, Cure. 616, Men. 683, Pseud. 516. 

3 To these cases and the others cited by Mayen, might be added Justin, I. 
5, III 1, XII, 12 XXVIII 3, Pliny, N. H. VII 2 and 13, XV 28, XXVIII 125. 
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As an illustration of the intermediate stage of development 
between the use of the clause with ut as an independent exclama- 
tion of repudiation, and its subordination to a verb of saying or 
thinking, we may cite Cicero, Tusc. I, 15, Quid in hac republica 
tot tantos viros ob rem publicam interfectos cogitasse arbitramur ? 
isdemne ut finibus nomen suum quibus vita terminaretur ? (Cf. 
also Plautus, Amph. 694-5.) 

But though the evidence is quite sufficient, in early as well as 
late writers, to show that the subjunctive clause with ut was a 
potential form of indirect quotation, which might become an 
actual form whenever the supremacy of the accusative and infini- 
tive was broken, it was, after all, not this clause, which finally in- 
herited that supremacy, but another, namely the clause with quod. 1 
For some time both kinds of clauses seem to have been used in 
quotations side by side, but the latter finally prevailed. The 
causes which led to this turn of affairs were, perhaps, partly, that 
the ut-c\a\is& was too closely associated with strong rejection, as 
in cases like non est credibile ut, etc., but especially that quod had 
throughout its whole history been used both with the subjunctive 
and also with the indicative, and that it could thus, by its two 
moods, not only designate clearly the thoughts and words of an- 
other, but could also make a distinction among these thoughts, 
between such as the reporter would himself vouch for, and such 
as he would not. 2 This was a distinction which even the accusa- 
tive and infinitive was not able to make. Hence when regard for 
classical precedent began to die out, and the latter construction 
was thrown upon itself in the struggle for existence with another 
construction which was more definite and more highly specialized, 
the result was what we might expect. The older but less flexible 
construction was gradually driven from the field. 

If now we attempt to classify the subjunctive of indirect quo- 
tation and to determine the relation in which it stands to other 
uses of the mood, we find ourselves inevitably at variance with 
what seems to be the prevalent view, so far as a definite view is 
expressed, namely, that it is a variety of what is usually called, 

1 For full statistics see Mayen, p. 4 ff. The earliest case cited by him is Bell. 
Hisp. 36, I, Legati Carteienses renuntiaverunt quod Pompeium in potestate 
haberent. There is a case in Plautus, Asin. 52 after scio. 

2 That such distinctions were actually made in late authors, is shown, for 
instance, by Reiter, De Ammiani Marcellini usu orationis obliquae, p. 39 ff. 
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somewhat loosely, the potential subjunctive. The reason why it 
can not belong to this class is plain when we recall briefly its real 
function and psychological character. We found that the sub- 
junctive of indirect quotation reflects the status of a foreign idea 
in the mind of the speaker, that it merely expresses his recogni- 
tion of the presence of this idea in his mind and does not in any 
way vouch for the idea or include it in his own assertion. The 
status of such an idea, and, consequently, the function of the 
mood which expresses it, is therefore very different from that 
which we find in the case of the potential. For in the potential 
the total content of the speaker's mind, or individual parts of this 
content, stand in such a relation to the particular idea which is 
being expressed, that, instead of preventing its admission, they 
lead the speaker to a partial or conditional acceptance and affirm- 
ation of the idea. In the case of the subjunctive of indirect quo- 
tation, on the other hand, any kind of acceptance and affirmation 
of the idea in question is expressly withheld. 

The subjunctive of indirect quotation is rather one of what we 
may call the reflex uses of the mood, that is, it gives expression 
not to a mental or emotional impulse from within, but to a reaction 
which follows upon an impulse from without. That the reaction 
is not always exactly equivalent to its cause, or in other words, 
that the mood of the quotation is, in certain cases, not the same 
as that of the original speech by the other person, is due to the 
peculiarities of the medium through which the impulse given by 
the original speech has to pass, that is, to the peculiarities of the 
mind of the one who hears this speech and reports it. If obstruct- 
ing ideas are present in his mind, the acceptance of the foreign 
idea will, of course, require effort on the part of this person, if 
indeed the acceptance takes place at all. If the original speaker 
foresees the difficulty in the mind of the hearer and makes al- 
lowance for it, or if he should have the same difficulty with the 
idea himself, he will naturally present the idea in the form of a 
command or suggestion to the imagination, he will ask the hearer 
to assume it or will himself concede it. In a case like this he will, 
of course, use the subjunctive. If, on the other hand, the speaker 
does not foresee any obstacle in the hearer's mind to the accept- 
ance of the idea, or if, foreseeing it, he pays no heed to the ob- 
stacle, he will then merely make a statement of the idea in the 
indicative, that is, he will use that form which implies that the 
idea is a fully assimilated part of his own mental stock, and that 
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he takes its acceptance by the hearer for granted. To the mind 
of the hearer, however, the idea may, in the latter case, be as dif- 
ficult of acceptance as in the former, or if there is a difference, it 
may be merely this, that the calmness and presumption of the 
expression by the indicative will serve to rouse his indignation. 
When that happens, the resulting utterance on his part will natur- 
ally be exclamatory. But in any case, the presentation, for ac- 
ceptance, of an idea that meets obstacles in his mind when he 
hears it, is, from his point of view, as much a demand upon his 
mental activities, as an order to climb a tree is a demand upon 
the muscles of his arms and legs. And to express the status of 
this idea from his point of view, in the former case, the use of the 
subjunctive is just as natural as is the use of the same mood to ex- 
press the status of the command in the latter case. 

If, on the other hand, the idea presented by the original speaker 
agrees with the hearer's own ideas, if it readily and naturally 
takes its place in his mind and is accepted by him without diffi- 
culty or reserve, then the attitude of his mind toward this idea will 
naturally be expressed by the indicative, for this attitude will then 
be no different from his attitude toward any of the ideas which 
make up his own mental stock. 1 In other words, the status of the 
new idea will now be the same in his mind as it was before in the 
mind of the original speaker, when the latter expressed it by the 
indicative. 

Terse Haute, Ind. JOHN J. SCHLICHER. 

1 It is, of course, still possible, even then, to assign the idea formally to the 
original speaker, if there is any object in doing so. 



